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ABSTRACT 

Thib report is the fourth of a series on cultivating 
excellence in education for the purpose of training and retraining 
school leaders of the 1990s. The role of school administrators in 
program evaluation and the purposes of program evaluation form the 
content of this four-part report. Part 1 establishes the context for 
program evaluation within a discussion of the purposes and principles 
of evaluation. Part 2 focuses on planning program evaluation. In this 
section, program evaluation design and selection procedures are 
considered. Part 3 offers guidelines for step-by-step program 
evaluation. These steps include establishing the environmental 
context of the evaluation, determining data gathering techniques and 
methods for evaluating educational programs, and reporting evaluation 
results. Part 4 discusses the use of evaluations as "report cards" 
for schools. Appendix A contains "Sample Non -Standard Assessment 
Instruments", or parts thereof, extracted from a variety of books, 
journals, and evaluation reports. Appendix B displays "Samples of 
Ways To Display Data". (JAM) 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION TOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 

PART I, The Context 
Program Evaluation; The Concept 

Tcxiay's sound and fury regarding accx)untability mi^t suggest that 
educational program evaluaticai is a recent phenomenon^ Not sol As 
ffedaus (1983, pp. 3-22) points out, systenratic assessment of the 
effectiveness of schooling has been attempted repeatedly for more than 
150 years. For the past 50 yeai"s the call for appropriate indicators of 
school effectiveness has been heard loud and clear, both from within the 
profession and o.tside it. 

School administrators who ignore this call for evaluation are both 
politically inept and professionally deficient. 

What is this thing we call program evaluation? Most sinply and 

directly put, to evaluate something, whether it be an educational program 

or a new treatinent for AIDS, is to determine its value. But there is 

more to the natter. Numerous authors have concocted their o?n definition 

of the term. As it turns out, hcv^ever, this multitude of definitions are 

but variations on a theme. So, for working purposes, let us be guided by 

the definition offered by Patton (1982, pp. 33-37): 

The practice of evaluation involves the systematic 
collection of infonration about the activities, 
characteristics, and outcomes of programs, personnel, and 
products for use by specific people to reduce undertainties, 
irrprove effectiveness, and make decisions with regard to wliat 
those programs, personnel, or products are doing and 
affecting. 

Note, then, t'lat program evaluation arphasizes (a) the systematic 
collection of information about (b) any of a range of topics (c) for use 



by specific people (d) for a variety of purposes. Evaluation is 
disciplined inquiry. 

Purposes of Program Evaluation 

Fran the viewpoint of the school administrator, what are the 
purposes of program evaluations? In just what ways are program 
evaluations of use to the typical school administrator? How can program 
evaluations be useful to YCU? Let me count the ways! ! 

Program evaluations will allow you: 

(1) To ASSESS NEEDS , prograimatic and otherwise. 

(2) To gain a better UNDERgTANDING of what a program is intended to 
acocnplish, what methods it uses, vfhat results it is producing, 

(3) To JUEXSE whether a program's OBJECTIVES are irrportant, are of 
merit, are attainable, are relevant to those persons served by 
the program, 

(4) To determine whether the RESOURCES for a program are adequate. 

(5) To determine whether the program is IMPLEME^T^£D as intended, 
arxi where CHfiNGES are needed. 

(6) To determine PROGRAM IMPACT , including both intended results 
and unanticipated side effects, good or bad. 

(7) To maintain ACODUNrABILITy for effective use of resources. 

(8) To INFORM all staketolders, faculty, staff, school board 
merrbers, and citizens regarding the perfontance of their 
schools. 

Put in a nutshell, the purpose of evaluation is to nake your school 
syston a self-renewing orqani2ation. In a particularly penetratL-ig book, 
Wildawsky (1979, p. 213) states the purpose quite elegantly: 



The ideal organization would be self -evaluating. It 
vould cxaitinuously monitor its own activities so as to 
determine hM well it was meeting its objectives or even 
vsiiether these objectives should continue to prevail. When 
evaluation suggested that a change in objectives or programs 
to achieve than was desirable, these proposals would be taken 
seriously by top decision-naters who would institute changes 
without vested interest in continuing current activities. 
Instead they voul,d steadily pursue new alternatives to better 
serve desired outcomes. 

A Fefi Principles to Hold in Mir jd 

Good school administration is a shared enterprise. There are many 
players cn the "educational team, " and all must be involved in planning, 
doing, and monitoring the work of that team. What would this irean in 
your situation? Before reading further, list the guiding principles tJiat 
shape the process of program evaluation in your school systan. 

Carpare your list of guiding principles with that provided by 
DeRoche (1987), pp. 8-9): 

(1) Evaliation should help clarify the school's goals and 
objectives and the extent to wiiich these are being 
accoiplished. 

(2) Evaliation is a cooperative, team furiCtion and should be seen 
in a positive, optimistic way. 

(3) Evaluation should be an oogoing, continuing process. 

(4) Performance evaluation should be recjuired of all school 
personnel. 

(5) Performance evaluation should be honest, open, and free from 
threats. 

(6) Evalxjation should contribute to the iirprovement of attitudes, 
relationships, and morale. 



(7) Program and performance inproevement should be the major 
purpose of a school's plans for evaluation. 

(8) Time, assistance, uraining, and an appropriate budget shoxild be 
provided to each school for evaluation purposes. 

(9) Evaluation should help school personnel develop short- and 
long-range plans. 

(10) Evaluation should contribute to program and behavior changes. 

(11) Self-evaluation strategies should be an integral part of any 
school evaluation plan. 

(12) Ejctemal evaluation plans (accrediting agencies) should 
contribute to and help with internal evaluation plans. 

(13) Evaluation should be a hurtene process designed to determine the 
strengths and weaknesses of programs and perbonnel. 

(14) Throu^ the evaluation process teachers, parents, students, and 
citizens should be able to clarify and understand objectives 
and programs of the school. 

(15) The evaluation process should proiote a positive attitude 
toard self-^3praisal and self-iirprovonent. 

(16) The evaluation program should provide opportunities for school 
personnel to diagnose difficulties, strengthen existing 
programs, and establish pilot programs or projects to test new 
approaches. 

(17) Evaluation should be a process that will help teachers and 
learners determine the extent to which each has been successful 
in the teaching-learning process. 
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(18) Evaluation should encourage a team effort, a cooperative 
spirit, and a feeling by the cornmunity that we are all 
accountable for the education of our young people. 

PART II. Planning an Evaluation 
Focusii^g an Evaluation 

The focus of an evaluation will detemine the optimum evaluation 
design. In very general terms, evaluations usually focus on one of tvK> 
broad interests. 

Most frequently, the general piblic is interested in evaluations 
that focus on "the bottan line." Evaluations ttet report results, 
outcanes, amount of iirprovement in sore indicators of school success. 
Such evaliations are called simnative evaliaticns. 

For achdnistrators, and e^)ecially for the staff involved in a 
particular progrcnn, interest often is directed toward information that 
describes how the program is going. The focus now is on whether the 
program is being inpleinented correctly, whether the responsible 
professionals have the necessary knowledge and skill, v^iether the 
resources are adequate^ what have been the results to date, and so forth. 
Ehphasis is on "process variables" rather than en product or output. 
Such evaluations are called formative evaliations. 

It should take onli a moment's reflection to recognize that both 
approaches have inportant contributians to irake. Thoughtful 
administrators will find occasions to use each with considerable benefit. 



6 

Design OQnsiderat:ions 

Among evaluation professionals, there now are nore inodels for 
conducting evaluations than the practicing school adnainistrator wants (or 
needs) to hear about. For exairpls, Ifedaus (1983) describes 13 types of 
evaluacion inodels and Popham (1975) describes four broad categories of 
evaluations, with numerous specific models in each category—a process 
Bopham cheerfully calls "model muddling." For our purposes, this is 
enough said about the elaborations concocted by evaluation specialists. 

What more usefiol discussion of design might help the practicing 
administrator avoid the labrynth of the specialist, yet becane at least a 
ccnpetent amateur at the business of evaluation? 

Stecher and Davis (1987) suggest five major approaches to 
evaluation. Five approaches are enougji to meet our needs. 

(1) The traditional experimental approach is derived fron the hard 
sciences. It entails randan sarrples, coiparison groups, pre 
and post testing, and similar e3??erimental controls designed to 
assure conclusions that are fully dependable. The v^eakness of 
this approach is the difficulty of arranging rigorous 
e^^rimental conditions in the real world of public education. 
Sonetinies these conditions can be ^proxinated; rarely are they 
met coTpletely. For a thorough discussion of this approach see 
Campbell and Stanley (1966). Evaluation designs with this 
particular focus are described in detail by Fitz-Gibbon and 
Morris (1987). 

(2) The goal oriented approach uses the specific goals and 
objectives of the program as the criteria for judging program 
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effectiveness. This approach works beet vihen evaluating 
programs that have been designed and developed in systerratic 
fashion. When the program's goals, objectives, activities, and 
services are clearly defined, it is reasonable to base 
evaluation of that program on measurements of the extent to 
vAiich these have been accatplished. Historically, this 
^proach began with Tyler (1942) . A more recent discussion b^' 
Tyler appears in tfedaus (1983, pp. 67-78) . 

(3) The decision-focused approach places errphasis on the 
infonration needs of program managers. As a program moves from 
its inc^tion to implementation to modification, there are key 
decision points. At different stages the information needs of 
the decision-nakers will differ. This approach to evaluation 
seeks to respond to these changing information needs. 
Stuffl^Deam'se CIPP model (Gcntext, Iiput, Process, Product) is 
perhaps the best description of a decision-focused evaluration 
design. The Stufflebeam chapter in ^fedaus (1983, pp. 117-142) 
presents the model in sufficient detail. Schenatically, the 
model is depicted on the following tv^o pages. 

(4) The user-oriented approach has gained attention largely because 
many evaluation studies siitply collect dust on bookslielves. 
Often the results are hardly used. Hence, there are those who 
emphasize that evaluations must be handled as a sort of 
partnership that involves the prospective users in both 
planning and doing the evaluation. For school administrators 
this suggests that an evaluation done for the school board, for 
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CIPP MODEL 



CONTEXT 
EVALUATION 



INPUT 
EVALUATION 



PROCESS 
EVALUATION 



PRODUCT 
EVALUATION 



OBJECTIVE 



To define the 
ozeraziKc context , 
to identify and 
assess needs and 
cptcrzurizies in 
the ccr.tsxt, and 
to diagnose vrO" 
biers underlying 
the needs and 



To identify and 
assess syster 
capabilities, 
availaUDle input 
strategies and 
designs for 
implementing the 
strategies . 



To identify or pre- 
dict, in process, 
defects in the pro- 
cedural design or 
its implementation, 
to provide informa- 
tion for the prepro- 
greunmed decisions, 
and to maintain a 
record of procedural 
events and activities 



To relate cu:c::^5 
inforrr.azion to 
objectives and to 
context, input, 
and process infor- 
mation. 



METHOD 



RELATION 
TO 

DECISION- 
MAKING IN 
THE 
CHANGE 
PROCESS 
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By describing the 
context, by com- 
paring actual and 
intended inputs 
and cutc\:ts, by 
comparing proba- 
ble and possible 
system perfor- 
mance, and by 
analyzing pos- 
sible causes of 
discrepancies 
between actuali- 
ties and inten- 
tions . 



By describing 
and analyzing 
availeible human 
and material 
resources , solu- 
tion strategies, 
and designs for 
relevance, feasi- 
bility and econ- 
omy in the course 
of action to be 
taken. 



By monitoring the 
activity's potential 
procedural barriers 
and remaining alert 
to unanticipated 
ones, by obtaining 
specified informa- 
tion for programmed 
decisions, and 
describing the 
actual process . 



By defining opera- 
tionally and 
measuring criteria 
associated with the 
objectives, by 
comparing these 
measurements with 
predetermined stan- 
dards or comparative 
bnses, and by inter 
preting the outcomes 
in terms of recorded 
context, input and 
process information. 



For deciding 
upon the setting 
to be served, 
the goals asso- 
ciated with 
meeting needs or 
using opportuni- 
ties, and the 
obsectives 
associated with 
solving problems 
i.e. , fcr pier.' 
ning needed 
changes . 



For selecting 
sources of 
suDVort, -^olu- 
tion strategies 
and procedural 
designs , i.e., 
for strucruring 
change activi- 
ties. 



For irrplenenting 
and refining the 
program design and 
procedure, i.e . , 
for effecting 
process control. 



For deciding to 
continue, terrirjzte, 
modify, or refccus 
a change activity, 
and for linking the 
activity to other 
major phases of the 
change process, i.e., 
for -recycling change 
activities. 
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exanple, should involve the board maifcers as fully as possible 
at every st^. This approach diirdnish^s enphasis on "the final 
rqport" and places enphasis on constant involvement, 
canminication, and sit- national responsiveness, E^tton (1982, 
1986) is a vigorous advocate of this approach. 
(5) A fifth approach mi^t be called the mturalistic approach . 
Here eniphasis is placed on iinderstanding the varying points of 
vie^ of all vto have some stake hi the program. Rather than 
attenpting to produce a single answer regarding program 
effectiveness, the evaluation seeks to portr^ the pixpram's 
effects from the multiple perspectives of various stakeholders. 
The intent is to descriJDe and interpret the multiple realities 
the program represents in the eyes of the different parties 
affected by the ptogram. Qualitative techniques will be used. 
The evaluation draws out the concerns, issues, problems, and 
perceptions that are iirportant to staff, participants, 
managers, supporters, and opponents. Ideally, this evalu;ation 
process generates increased levels of unified and mutual 
understanding of the program under review. Ther eader slXDuld 
note that this approach to program evaluation is dramatically 
different from th^> more traditional, formally stnictured 
approaches. A persuasive advocacy of this approach is offered 
by Lincoln and Guba (1985) . And a splendid exanple of this 
mode of eval;uation is Llgfitfoot's (1983) study of several lii^ 
schools. 
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PEANUTS 




TRUE? WHO KNOWS? 
fALSETONLVTlME 
UILL TELL-. 



PERHAPS... COULC? BE... 
MAVB£..r POUBT IT... 
C70MT COUNT ON IT.. 




MA'/&eiNTH£L0N6 
RUN ...IT ALL DEPENDS... 
UiEATHER PERMITTING 




Selecting an Appropriate Evaliation Procedure 

Given this array of possibilities , hew is a school adninistrator to 
select the best approach for use in that administrator's situation? 

T,;o corcems will determine that selection. First, viiat is being 
evaluated? Second, what is the reason for doing the evaluation? 

What is being evaluated? Possible candidates for evaluation are 
almost unlimited. One mi^t evaluate outccn 5 (for exaitple, the 
effectiveness of a vocational education program, a program for gifted 
learners, or a new reading p rogr a m) ; one migjit evaluate particular 
procedures (for exainple, a procedure for orienting transfer students, 
your staff development practices, or parent -teacher conferences) ; or one 
might evaluate "irputs" (for exarrple, instructional media resources the 
p3:iysical facilities, or the qualifications of the professional staff) . 
Your approach to evaluacing a given activity will, necessarily, be partly 
dependent on the nature of the activity. 

What is the reason for doing the evaluation? Clarifying the 
pumoses is critical. The evaluation plan must be shaped toward meeting 
those purposes, dearly, the evaluation process to be used in preparation 
for a school accreditation decision is quite different from the 
evaluation process for determining whether a sex education program is 
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appropriate and effective. Equally clearly, a fornative evaluation 
to cSetermine whether that sex education program is being iirplemented as 
planned is a different matter from de*-ermining whether that program has 
achieved its stated purposes. 

Nonetheless, within this diversity of evaluation purposes and 
designs, there is a thread of uniformity. Regardless of the focus of the 
evaluation, there is a set of steps that almost always will guide local 
evaluation activities. One formulation of these st^s, adapted from 
Brinkerhoff and others (1983), usually wi:i suffice, and appears in the 
next section. 

Note that this approach suggests five basic stqps (design 
decisions) . It provides a sequence of steps that, v4«i thought through 
with care, will give coherence and consistency to the evaluation. For 
those who take seriously the injunction to involve all stakeholders, this 
"thinking through" will also mean "talking out" these st^s with all 
parties that have a reasonable level of concern or invdvonsnt. 

Bear in mind that more ccnf^^lex evaluations will require 
considerable development of th-'s rather sinple aixi streamlined guideline. 

PART III. Guideline for Doing a Program Evaluation 

Establishing the Ocntext of the Ev^aluation (Step One) 

(1) Describe exactly vtet is to be evaluated. 

Who is involved? 

VJhat are the goals, objectives? 

What activities aid resources are involved? 
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(2) IcSentify the audiences t±at have interest in the evaluation. 
Who are the sponsors? 

Who planned and introduced the program being evaluated? 

Who are the critics? 

Who requested the evaluation? 

Who nakes the decxsions based on the evaluation results? 
How are these various audiences to be involved in the 
evaluation? 



(3) Clarify the purposes of the evaluation. 



Is this to identify needs, establish cpals? 

Is this to determine the adequacy of a program? To corpare two 

or more programs? 
Is this to assure adequate irrplementation of a new program? 
Is this to detemine program outcones? To determine vAiether 

program goals have been met? 
Is this to judge vA^ther the benefits justify the costs? To 

judge vdiether a program is to continue, to be modified? To 

be terminated? 

How will tha evaluation plan be shaped ty the purposes of the 
evaluation? 

(4) What constraints and problons cao you foresee? 

Is there political interest in the evaluation? 

Does the professional staff understand and suf^xDrt the 

evaluation plan? 
How well established is the program under review? 
What legal considerations are relevant? 

Are there sufficient resources to do the evaluation properly? 

Clarifying the Evaluation Questions through Analysis and Consultation 
(Step Two) 

What questions do you want answered by the evaluation? 

What sub-questions help spell out significant details? 

Why are these questions inportant ones to answer? 

What questions do others vrant to have answered by the evalijation? 

Are these questions feasible to answer, given the sitxjation? 

What makes these questions inportant? 

Gathering Evaluation Data (Step Three) 

What array of data vdll best respond to the questions that represent 
the focus of the evaluation? (Data gathering can encorpass a 
tronendous variety of techniques. See the next section.) 

To vyAiat extent can existing data be used? 

How can data gathering procedxirs be varied significantly to provide 
more than one perspective with respect to significant findings, 
thus iitproving the validity of the conclusions? 
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Hew can you best be a the need for thorough and carprehensive 
c3ata with the need for efficiency and minimun disruption of the 
program? 

How can you ireke sure that there is no sanpling bias as you collect 
evaluation data? 

Data Gathering Techniques and Methods for Evaluating Educational Programs 

(1) Standardized Measures of Oognitive Skills 

Standardized achievement and ability tests provide infonration 
regardinvg the attainment of knowledge, understanding, critical 
skills, and the ability to apply these. Most are norm-referenced* 
Selecting appropriate tests fran the many available can be expedited 
by using bibliographies that describe many of the camercially 
available tests. References such as Buros (1985), Mitchell (1983), 
Johnson (1977), and McGrail (1987) can be of considerable help. in 
choosiijg s t a n dard tests. For a review of tests to assess higher 
order tliinking skills, see Arter and Salmon (1987) . 

(2) Standardized Measures of Affective Attributes 

Standardized inventories, observation scales, and tests yield 
measures of adjustment, attitudes, interests, and appreciations. 
Again, there are test bibliographies that will help you locate 
^^propriate instruments. Lake (1973), Henerson (1987, 39-56) or 
Keyser and Sweetland (1987). Artur (1987) reviews instruments for 
assessing schcx^l cliirate. 

(3) Non-Scandardized Tests (locally pr^)ared or appearing in literature) 

Many evaluations use locally developed instruments — usually 
questionnaires, interview schedules, rating scales, or serantic 
differential instruments. Frequently professional journals and 
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hooks will describe instruments used for a particular evaluation 
study. Often these can be adapted to fit the evaluation you are 
<i)ing. One especially good source of such instruments is the book 
by DeRoche (1987) . Appendix A provides a variety of exairples of 
such ••hane-iTade" instruments. 

(4) Indirect Indicators of Program Effects 

Do not overlook the usefulness of data that, although not 
collected specifically for an evaluation, could contribute 
significantly to the evaluation firdings. Exairples would be 
attendance records, tardiness, disciplinary referrals, honors and 
special recognition, program choices, grades, leisiire time 
activities, elected positions, library usage, parent participation, 
frequency of parent cxirplaints, newspaper coverage or editorial 
opinions, letters-to-the-editor, etc. For an excellent discussion 
of ixxlirect measures, see Wd±> (1966). 

Analyzing and Interpreting Data (Step Four) 

Has the quantitative data been organized in manageable form by using 
appropriate descriptive statistics (mean, median, range, 
percentiles, standard deviation, etc.)? 

What criteria eire to be used to judge vAi^ther the outccmes are at 
the desired level? 

What is gained by presenting test results using standard scores such 
as grade equivalents, nomal curve equivalent scores, or 
stanines? Gorparability of results? Ease of TjaxLerstanding data 
sumaries? 

Ho^ can the audiences who will use the evaluation participate in the 
process of interpretation of the findings? 

What patterns are evident in the qualitative data resulting from 
interviews, cbservations, and document analysis? (See Lincoln 
and Giiba (1985) and Patton (1987) for further discussion of 
qualitative analysis. 

What different types of evidence can be used to support a given 
evaluation finding? (For exainple, evidence of student learning 
could be docunented by a corrbination of standardized test scores. 
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teacher grades, and a portfolio of relevant work by each student. 
This prcxress is called "triangulation" and it is a very iirportant 
way to add credibility to any evaluation.) 

VJhat have you done to assure that the analysis of the data is 
rigorous, systeratic, and unbiased? 

If specialists in statistics do carpi ex technical analysis, do you 
have a reasonable grasp of such procedures? (For a good, non- 
technical discussion, see Jaeger [1983],) 

Reporting Evaluation Resiilts (Step Five) 

Hew can you use every cantunication dealing with the progress of a 
program or with findings regarding the results of that program as 
a means of preparing audiences for the final report? 

Vwjat techniques are best for presenting the evalijative data in 

corpact and understandable form? (See Appendix B for exairples of 
graphic and tabular displays of data.) 

What recarmendations are consistent with the evaluation results? 

Who is responsible for carrying out the reccratendations? 

Who will monitor the inplementation of the recomended actions? 
(Note that sore indicators used are siibject to "corruption.'' 
That is, it may be possible to develop the appearance of progress 
even thous^i nothing has changed. For exanple, teachers' grades 
may be inflated, thus giving an illusion of greater academic 
achievement v/hen there has been none.) 



PART IV. Evaluations as "Report Cards" 
Acininistrators no; are under pressure to develcp sane type of 
"r^ort card" that sunnarizes how effectively the schools are doing their 
job. One prominent exanple of this is the now famous "Wall Chart" issued 
annually by the Secretary of the U. S. Departinent of Education. The 
advantages and the weaknesses of this product have been widely discussed. 
Probably its most notable defect is that it encourages people to cotpare 
apples and oranges. 

Several states now have initiated nore balanced and iiore useful 
reports. For exanple, the following two pages are fran a report 
caipiled by the Rhode Island Departinent of Education (1988) . Note 
especially that if one chooses to caipare two cannunities (Pawtucket axid 
Lincoln in the exanples given) , one has inf onration en more than the 
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Hediao FaBily iDCone 


Noc-PubUc 


2672 


24 


Par Capita Lncoae 


tOtAL 


10983 




Propert J Value Per Pupil 








Municipal Tuc Rate (Equalized) 


Vocatioxsal-Tecbnical 






Local Education Revenues 


Area Schools (Grades 10-12) 


350 


22.7 


(as % of Par Capita Inoooe) 


KlQb Schools (Grades 11-12) 


246 


25.7 


Percent Pree or Reduced Price Lunches 


Special Education 


1276 


15.2 




LiAited-Eaglisfa Proficient 


478 


5.7 




CaBipeiisator7 Educatloo 


1219 


14.7 




Gifted/Talented (State Supported) 


340 


4.1 


Local 


Niooritv 


1393 


16.8 


State 


Addts CoD^letiAQ High School 


22401 


49.8 


Federal 


(Adult PopuIaUoo) 






TOZAL 



$17,407 
9,511 
$100,670.88 
$31.5 
21.2 

37 



$16,335,678 
18,333,473 
1,717,973 
$36,387,124 
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APPBOVILS 

Basic Education P rogra a! 7ES 

Hessership in New England Association of Sclxnls and Colleges (High Schools): 



7ES 



Pupil*Teacb<>r Ratios 
Eleoentary 
All Secondary 
Secondary Core Courses 

Graduation RequireBoents: 



(Available 1989) 



Resource/Itinerant (E-6) 
Resource/Itinerant (7-12) 



Total Onits Needed Exceed State Requireoents for College Bound: YES 
Total Onits Needed Exceed State RequirenentJ for Career Bound: YES 



KJilUlirWTPgg 


TOOL 


COST FES PUPIL 






(F'lll Ti« Equivalfi 


All Programs 


$37,816,040 


$4,662 


General Instruction 


19,889,566 


2,452 


Instructional and Addnistrative Support 


2,785,945 


356 


Non-Instructiooal Services to Students 


845,490 


108 


facilities Hanageoent 


3,602,438 


461 


Annual Debt PaTnaots 


869,130 


107 


Transportation 


1,121,644 


626 


Special Prograos 




7,133 


Vocational-Technical Area Schools 


1,220,994 


Special Education 


5,538,801 


10,255 


UAited-Englisb Proficient 


958,216 


5,199 


Coopensatory Education 


910,593 




Gifted/Talented 


73,223 





lastnctlooal Nittri&ls (Per Pupil - Thn* fair Ivaragi) 



$70 
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Fublicarlon 1988 



TSS7 SORES 



GRADES 



NlTIOWkL TEST 
(PerceoUies) 



STATE TEST 
(Scale Score) 



LINCOLN 



STATE TEST 
(\ Correa) 



10 



aasic Skills 
Readicg 
HatheDatics 
LdAguage 
Uritiiig 
Verbal 
Total Test 

Health 
FitDess 



76 
75 
81 



79 



(Available 1989} 
GRADUATION RATE (Available 1989) 



10 



C0KP!31SAT0RT 
EDUCAnON 
(Scale Score Gains) 
Nixed Grades 



3A? TEST 
(57\ of Seniors) 
Aa COU^G- 
STUDENTS BOOHD 



73 


72 


59 




7 


76 


74 


62 






73 


67 


55 












5 




76 


73 


60 







520 



464 

984 



74 72 68 60 



ATTENDANCE RATE (Available 1989) 



466 



^TULUIS 

Public 
NoD-Public 

Vocati onal 'Technical 
Area Scbools (Grades 10-12) 
High Schools (Grades 11-12) 

Special Education 

Liiaited-Englisb Proficient 

Cocpecsatory Education 

Gifted/Talentad (State Supported) 

Hinority 

Adults Coopleting High School 
(Adult Population) 



later Fermt 



2494 
194 
2688 



25 
142 
317 

15 
105 

82 

81 
1107 



93 
7 



4.0 
35.5 
12.5 
.6 
' 4.3 
3.3 
3.3 
64.6 



Median Taadlj Incooe %Z1 iA 

Per Capita IncGoa :: 

Property Value Per Pi5>il $2C5,535.: 

Municipal Tax Rate (Equalized) SI:.: 

Local Education Revenues 26. 

(as \ of Per Capita Incone) 
Percent Free or Reduced Price Lunches 

REVEiDES ra '^""Tn 

Local $8,127,52 

State 3,1CSS:- 

Federal 165.41 

TOTAL $11,609,24 



iPreOTALS 
Basic Education Prograo: 7ES 

Membership in Nev England Association of Schools and Colleges (High Schools): 



YES 



ISSTBOCnCi 

Pupil -Teacher Ratios 
Eleoentary 
All Secoodary 
Secondary Core Cours* 



(Available 1989) 



Resource/Itinerant (K-6) 
Resource/Itinerant (7-12) 



Graduation Requirements: Total Units Needed Exceed State Require«nts for College Bound: 
Total Units Needed Exceed State Requirements for Career Bound: 
EXPODCTSES TOZAL 

ill Programs $11,472,254 

General Instruction 6,852,689 

Instructional and Akinistrative Support 953,640 

Non-Instructional Services to Students 210,170 

Facilities Management 1,455,590 

Annual Debt Payments 131,425 

Transportation 619 , 524 

Special Programs 

Vocational-Technical Area Schools 100,167 

Special EducatioD 1,072,301 

LiJBited-Engliah Proficient 15,365 

Compensatory Education 0 

Gifted/Talented 61,383 

Instructional ?taterials (Per Pupil - Three Year Average) 



7IS 
YES 

COST PGB ^TPIL 
(Full Tijne Equivalent' 

$4,598 
2,806 
395 
87 
603 
54 
306 

8169 
10,85c 
6,173 



$89 
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education outcones. If one examines the data on "Corrnunity Context" and 
"Policies and Practices," it is relatively easy to explain the tremendous 
differences in school outcomes between the two catinunities. 

Appendix B includes the corplete "report card" for the 19 19 88 
school year for one School Adninistrative Unit in tfeine (Auburn, ME) . 

An even irore carprehensive "sc±odl report card" is the one prepared 
by the West Linn (Oregon) High School. This report offers data regarding 
a vdde range of indicators. It presents the public with a comprehensive, 
yet corpact, sunnary of the school's output. The infonration included 
in that rqport, printed on both sides of a colorful brochure (about 11 x 
15") is as follows: 

(1) A brief "Dear Friends" letter from the Principal e5?)laining the 
purpose of the report and inviting canments (written in August) . 

(2) SCHOOL GOALS 

(a) A review of the previously announced school goals for the 

year just ended. 
Od) a statement of the school goals proposed for the coming 

school year. 

(3) NEW COURSES 

A brief description of each course added to the school 
curriculum. 

(4) GRADUATION 

A report of the nuirbers who received diplomas or 
"certificates of corpetency." 
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(5) GRADUATION RB3UIREMENrS 

A sunmary of the graduation requirements set by the State 
and by the school, 

(6) COURSE ENROLLMaWS BY DISCIPLINE 

A listing of total nurber and percent of the student boc^ 
enrolled in each subject field. (Percents niay exceed 100 
because sane students take irultiple courses in one department.) 

(7) ATTEMnANCE 

A review of current attendance policy and a 
straightforvard discussion of attendance prcblenis not yet 
resolved. 

(8) SAT TESTS 

A three-vray cotpariscn of SAT results shewing average 
scores for west Linn, for Oregon, and for the nation, 

(9) CAT TESTS 

A gr^hic display of CAT Test scores corparing West Linn 
with national norms for Grades 9 and 11. Scores for each 
subtest are presented with a very brief written es^jlanati 

(10) POLLCW-UP STODY OF GRADUATES 

A typical suTirary indicating the percent of graduates of a 
year ago attending foxir-year colleges, camiinity colleges, 
vocational or technical schools, in the military, etc. 

(11) LEARNING CENTER 

A short sunnmary of special educaiton programs and numbers 
of students involved. 
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(12) INVDLVIMEM' IN ATHLETICS 

A listing of all athletic activities available and nunnibers 
of stucJents participating. Champicnships also are noted. 

(13) INVOLVHyENT IN MUSIC 

A listing of the various rrusical groups and the nuniber of 
students participating. 

(14) INVOLVEMENT IN THEATRE 

A listing of plays presented, nuirber in cast, and mniber 
in stage crew for each play and for the total year. 

(15) SIUDENT HDNORS 

Each student listed by name and the honor (s) received. 

(16) PRESENIATICNS BY STAFF 

Each staff menber listed by name vdth the nature and 
setting for each presentation indicated. 

(17) STAFF DEVELOPMBMT 

Descriptions of each staff develcpnent activity and the 
nunber of staff who participated. 
Another exairple of a broadly based r^ort card is that prepared for 
schools participating in the New Hanpshire School Inprovonent Project, 
being conducted by the New Hanpshire Alliance for Effective Schools. In 
a process designed to produce a "School Effectiveness Profile," sane ten 
areas (listed belcw) are examined, each in the context of current 
research cn school effectiveness. The profile presents a sunrrary of the 
school's current condition with respect to: 

(1) Program and Student Outcomes 

(2) Instructional Practices 
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(3) School and Classroom diirate 

(4) Staff Oxrpetences, Attitudes and Relationships 

(5) COTinunity Involvement and Support 

(6) The School Program 

(7) E&rent Rarticipation 

(8) Philosophies r Policies and Procedures 

(9) Resources 
(10) Leadership 

In its itonogr^h, the New Hanpshire Alliance for Effective Schools 
(1988) arrets these ten areas to depict graphically that Program and 
Student Outcomes are the central nanifestation of school effectiveness. 
In the next circle are the areas that iitpact most directly on outcanes. 
In the outer circle are the areas that are very inportant but somewhat 
more indirectly related to schodl outcomes. Assessments of these ten 
areas are based on data gathered from interviews, surveys, test results, 
school records of attendance, drop-out, graduation rates, and school 
grades plus a review of policy documents, curriculum guides and personal 
policies, all supplonsnted by on-site dbservations. A full description 
of the process apperas in the aforementioned monograph of The New 
Hanpshire Alliance for Effective Schools (1988). 
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APPEMDIX A 



SAMPLE NCN-STANDARD ASSESSMcNT HqSTRUMENTS 



Note: Often it is far easier to modify data gathering instruments that 
are printed in book_, jourrals, and evaluation reports. 
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School Cs) ny children 
attend: 

TABLE I Damon 

Town ^ 

LI>tESTONE SCHOOLS Jr,5r,riigk 



PARENT OPINION SURVEY, SPRING 1983 Responses « 327 
CNumbers shown are percent responding with corresponding choice.) 

Hiis survey is part of the current Evaluation Study of the Limestone School 
System. Tliank you for taking a few minutes to coa^jlete this questionnaire. Please 
put a circle around the letter that expresses your opinion for each statement, and 
return the survey to the school to muri ' o w or mail it to CEFS, Morrill Hall, UNH, 
Durham, N.H. 03824. 

Strongly Strongly No Opinion or 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not Anolicable 

1. There ieems to be a good 
relationship between most 

students and teachers in 7.8 73.0 11.0 2.8 5.3 

our school. 

2. I get adequate information 
about the progress of my 
child at school. 



13.3 52.3 26.6 6.8 0.9 



3. Parents have too little • 
opportunity to influence 17.8 31.7 32.0 7.4 11.1 
decisions made in the 

sdiool. 

4. Academic standards and edn- ^ ^ a -jqr 22 
cational reqaxtewnts axe 0.9 6.2 60.9 29.8 2.2 
too demanding at our school. 

5. I am well satisfied vrith the . , it o t ? 
education my child receives 8.4 47.4 29.1 13.9 1.2 

at the school. 

6. Discipline in our school is , ia i 6 5 ' 5 J 
fair and reasonable. 8.4 63.2 16.1 6.5 5.^ 

7. I get the necessary infoma- 

tion about the educational 43 

programs and activities 7.8 58.1 23.6 6.2 *.3 

available for my child at 
the school. 

8. The teachers are con^etent. 9.6 59.2 17.2 3.5 10. S 



9. The school helps teach 
X children to be responsible 6.8 63.0 18.0 *.0 ».■«• 



1 V. for the potato harvest 17.4 23.0 18.0 o0.4 11.2 



citizens. 

10. Breaking up the school year 
for the potato hj 
should continue. 



14 



Table I Cont. 
Lijnestone Schools 
Parent Opinion Swirvey 
Page Z 



Strongly Strongly No Opinion or 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not AupUcable 



11. The extra-curricular 
activities program is 
sufficient for the students 
in our school • 

12. Tne counseling and guidance 
services are helpful to my 
Chi Id. 

13. My ch i 1 d does not get enough 
homework to do. 

]k. Students from the Air Base 
and the eown often have - 
trouble getting along with 
one another. 

15. Our school program suffers 
because there is too much 
friction between the teach- . 
ers and the school adminis- 
tration. 

16. It is easy to maice an appoint- 
ment to see the administrators 
at our school . 

17. It is easy to make an appoint- 
ment to see teachers at our 
school . 

18. School programs for handi- 
capped children are not 
adequate. 

19. Our teachers seem to have the 
right materials, lab equip- 
ment, and teaching supplies. 

20. My child receives good 
instruction in "the basics" 
( read i ng , wr i t i ng , and 

ari thmetic) . 

21. Not enough is done at school 
for children with unusual 
talent. 



8.7 



6.S 



S.S 



10.7 



20.4 



3.3 



14.6 



8.2 



2.8 



10.3 



54.8 



40.3 



21.2 



25,4 



50.0 



66.4 



iS.4 



59.6 



17.1 



29.0 



19.6 



17.3 



56.0 



18.2 41.7 



26.3 



11.9 



9.7 



14.8 



44.2 24.0 



19.7 



13.1 



3.1 



10.3 



9.2 



10.3 



2.S 



4.7 



2.S 



1.9 



14.6 



8.2 



1.6 



8.7 



24.6 



5.1 



19.1 



2S.4 



24.7 



6.9 



59.7 



14. 



2.2 



39.3 
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Table I Cont. 
Limestone Schools 
Par«^t Opinion Survey 
Page 3 



Strongly Strongly No Opinion or 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not AOTlicabl e 

. 22. Overall, the school's 

curriculum is of high ^.7 48.4 26.4 10.7 9.7 

quality. 

23. The iaorovements I wish to 

see in' our school will require 11.0 2S.8 3S.2 3.S 24. S 

& significant increase in the 
school budget. 

24. Our school needs much better 

educational leadership. 17.7 28.9 28.3 3.S -r 21. S 

25. My child gets all the personal 

help and individual attention 7.2 47.3 33. S 7.S 4.4 

he/she needs at school. 



26. Hi^ school students should 
have longer class periods 
because teachers cannot get 
enou^ done in a fbrty-oinute 
class period. 



16.3 17.8 26.6 S.6 33.8 



27. We need a greater varSety of 

courses at Limestone High 20.0 26.9 IS.O 0.9 37.2 

School. 

28. There are subjects I wish ny 

child could take that are not 17.4 33.1 16.7 2.2 30.o 

offered. . ' 

29. I aa very isqtressed with the 
education my child receives 
in the Limestone schools. 

30. Most people in Limestone are 
quite satisfied with the 
education given in the 
Limestone schools. 



6.6 33.6 36.8 13. S 9.4 



6.3 32.2 18.6 9.8 33.1 



31. I think Limestone schools are 

better than other schools in 8.S IS. 8 28.1 16.7 30.9 
this area. 

32. Please give us your suggestions on how the Limestone schools could save money 
without reducing the current quality and scope of its school programs and services, 
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^you have copnents you wish to make, please use the reverse side of this sheet. 



Table 2 

Comparison of Graduation Requirements and Required Subjects 



School 


Engl ish 


Hath 


Science 


Soc. Studies 


Phys. Ed. 


Health 


Limestone 
16 cr. e PE 
18 to 20 


ii years 


1 year 


2 years 

(1 yr.^blol.) 


I years u* 5* 
History 


k cr. per 
year 




Caribou 
18 cr. e PE 


1 

H years 






1 yr. U.S. Hist. 
1 yr • addn I to 
IncI . Civics or 
Govt. 


) cr. soph. 
i cr. junior 


i credit 


Brewer 
grad* req. 
not in P.of S. 
of St. 










f cr. rresn. 
^ cr. soph. 




Brunswlcl< 
19 cr. 


h years 


I year 


1 yr. biology 


1 yr. U.S. Hist. 

(gr. n) 
1 yr. Am. Govt. 

(gr. 9) 


t cr. rresn 
^ cr. soph 
1 cr. Junior 


1/8 cr. fresh. 


21 cr. (I985i 
Cape Elizabeth 
IB cr. (1983) 


h years 


3 years 


2 years 


2 years 

(1 yr. U.S. HUt.) 
1 yr. other 


8 qtrs. to com- 
plete by end of 
Junior year 




, Hadawasica 
IB cr. e PE 


h years 


2 years 


1 yr. biol. 

1 


1 yr^ U.S. Hist. 

1 yr. other 
^ 1 yr. Intr. to SS 


y/k cr. 


i cr. 


Tralp 
17 cr. 


h years 


Combinaticn of 4 years 
Boolclceeplng 1 & II will 
satisfy requirements 


1 yr. U.S. Hist. 
1 yr. other 


h cr. per 
year 


1 cr. 


WInslow 
15 cr. + 
1 cr. PE 


h years 


1 cr. 


1 cr. or Home 
Fc. 2 cr. 


3 credits 

(Soc. St. section 

not in Prog, of St.! 


h cr. per 
year 




HilMnocket 
16 cr. + PE. 


h years 


1 year 


1 yr. biology 


1 yr. U.S. Hist. 
i yr. Govt. 


Taken 9th, lOth, 
1 Ith grades (6 
sem. ) 


1 yr. (9th 
grade) 
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Table 7 



Quartile Distribution of November 1982 Test Scores 
Limestone Junior-Senior High School, Grade H, SRA Achievement Series, ITED 
(Scores reported as national quart! les) 





Educational 


Read- 


Lang. 


Mathe- 


Soc. 




Quart 1 le 


AD 1 1 1 ty 


1 ng 


MrCS 


ma b 1 C5 


9 b • 


<9w I enwB 


Upper Quarter 


18 


16 


21 


16 


]k 


13 


Second Quarter 


25 


21 


23 


2k 


18 


19 


Third Quarter 


17 


26 


16 


19 


27 


19 


LoMer Quarter 


• 15 


12 


15 


16 


16 


24 


TOTAL 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


75 


Grade 11, September I98O 




Educational 


Read- 


Lang. 


Mathe- 


Soc. 


Science 


Quart! le 


Ability 


ing 


Arts 


matics 


St. 


Upper Quarter 


28 


32 


29 


27 


32 


30 


Second Quarter 


32 


29 


27 


32 


21 


23 


Third Quarter 


19 


27 


30 


19 


32 


28 


Lower Quarter 


29 


20 


22 


30 


23 


27 


TOTAL 


108 


108 


108 


108 


108 


108 



Sample Page From Connecticut School Effectiveness Questionnaire 



e 9» u t> e 01 

£2 S -S t ££ 

l^O O 3 < in< 

1. This school it t saft and steurt plaet to work A I C D t 

2. In rtadint. vritttn, ttqutntitl objtctivtt tzitt 

vp throujh all tradti 1 C D t 

3. Zn this school lov-achitvint students prtstot sort 

diseiplint probltas than othtr students a B C D t 

4. Host problems faeint this' school can bt solvtd by tht 
principal and faculty without a trtat dtal of outsidt 

"^•i? A • C D E 

5. Host students in this school art tater and tnthusiastic 

about Itarnint ^ • C D t 

4. Tht principal aakts stvtral forval classrooa 

obstrvations tach ytar • C D E 

7. Discussions vith tht principal often result la soae 

asptct of isproved instructional practice a • C D E 

t. The physical eondition of this school building is 

generally unpleasant and aaktspt A • C D E 

t. Most parents would rate this school as superior A • C D E 

10. The principal reviews and interprets test results with 

and for the faculiy A • C D E 

11. School-wide objectives are the focal point of reading 

instruction in this school A • C D E 

12. In reading, initial skill instruction is often 

presented to a heterogeneous group of students A • C D E 

13. Instructional issues are seldom the focus of faculty 

A • C 0 E 

14. Pull out prograas (e.g. Chapter I« Special Ed., Cifttd. 
etc.) often disrupt and interfere with basic skills 

instruction A i C D E 

15. lathematics objectives are figt coordinated and 

aonitored up through all grades in this school A B C D E 

16. The principal uses test results to recoaiend 

aodifications or changes in the instructional program*. .A B C D E 
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SAMPLE PAGE FROM THE CONNECTICUT SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS INTERVIEW 



CLEAR SCHOOL MISSION 



There is a clearly-articul.ted mission for the school through which the staff shares an understanding of.and a cc«™itment 
to instructional Joals. priorities, assessment procedures and accountability. 



Is there a written statement of purpose for this school that guides the instructional program? 



There is no agreed upon, 
written statement of 
purpose. 



A written statement exists, 
but it has little influence 
on the instructional program. 



A statement does exist. 
A few general instruc- 
tional decisions are 
guided by this state- 
ment. 



A statement of 
purpose has been 
developed by the 
faculty and adHn- 
istration of this 
school. Many inst- 
ructional decisions 
are related to this 
statement. 



The statement of 
purpose or mission 
is the drivi ng force 
behind most Important 
school decisions. 



In the area of Readina. is there a set of written, sequential objectives in this school up through all grades? 
(ultenTor morrgexistence. Are they coordinated and monitored?) 



There is not a set 
of sequential objec- 
tives. 



There are a number of 
basal series in use 
and each has its own 
objectives. Basal 
series provide a gen- 
eral framework for 
instruction. 



Objectives are iden- 
tified as part of one 
basal Series. The 
basal provides a 
general framework. 



Specific objectives Specific objectives 
exist. Objectives exist through all 
are more than a grades. The pro- 
general framework, gram is based or. these 

objectives. 
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A CRmCAL-T NKJNG SC\LE 

Name of student: 



DIRECTIONS: 

Tlie foliowins iiems describe ceruin Uods of behavior associated with the skill we often call "^cndcai thinking.** A caretul 
rasing of a student on each item will give an index of his or her criticaJ-thinking skill 

The raangs should represent your best estisute of the snidents typical, day-in-and-^y-out behavior. Do not rate a person 
according to his or her performance in one umque or spectacular situation. To help obtain ratings winch represent typical be- 
havior, it is requested that no ratings be prepared until at least one week after you receive this ratmg blanL 

For each of the items you are to place a check (V) tt the point on the scale which seems best to describe the person 
being rated. 



U Ability to recognize a problem^ 

L f 



/ 



/ 



Rarely noaees any 
son of problem 



Identifies only 
superficial problems 



Notices obvious 
problems; overlooks 
subtle 



Maintains questioning 
attitude; is intdli- 
gently curious 



1 L 

Has penetrating mmd; 
consistently identifies 
problems 



2* Tendency to stick to a problem. 

/ / 



/ 



/ 



/ 



No capacity for a 
suftainfd attack on 
most problems 



Many problems not 
held dearly in mind; 
wanders, introduces 
irrelevant ideas 



Solves average 
problem efficiently 



Is persevenng; is 
reluctant to leave a 
problem without 
completing it 



Is unusually persistent 
in all problem^lving 
efforts 



3. Tendency to be rationaL 

L l_ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Is guUibie; eaaily 
swayed by own beliefs, 
values, prejudices 



Makes dear effort 
to be rational; is 
hampered by limited 
abiliqr 



Attacks most problems 
in rational, objective 
manner; tronblad by 
highly cuuuuveisial 



Regularly attacks 
all pr o b l em s in a 
logical 



Is imusuatty adept at 
logical analysis; attacks 
aU qrpes of problems 
in a logical manner 



4. Ability to clarify a probtao. 

/ ^_ 



/ 



/ 



Does not attempt to 
make a problem 
spedftc precise, definite 



Usually unable to 
select and clarify 
key ideas 



Usually gn^ 
central idea m 
ordinaiy prol>lenis 



Detectt and daiifies 
central ideas even in 
complicated problems 



Consistently locates 
and clarifies very 
obscure points 



5« Ability to attack a problem in a flexible and original manner. 

/ / —L 



/ 



1 



Abandons problem 
after one anempt u> 
solve 



Relies on steady 
plodding, shows little 
ingenuity 



Shows average 
resourcefulness 



Has only occasional 
trouble suggesting 
new, effective ways 
u> attack problems 



Is highly imaginanve; 
displays unusual 
ingenuity 



6. Awareness of need for evidence, for facts. 

/ L 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Feels '*one.opuuon 
is as good as 
another" 



Rardy present) or 
detnands any son of 
supporting evidence 



Generally seeks 
the facts of the 
situation 



Regularly seeks 
evidence; is a good 
judge of reliable and 
pertinent dau 



Consistently bases 
conclusions on all 
facts, properly 
evaluated 



7. Ability to draw accurate conclusions. 

/ / 



/ 



/ 



Often reaches coa* 
elusions contrary to 
the known facts 



Does not interpret 
dau carefully; draws 
unjusnfied condusions 



Usually forms 
acceptable conclusions 



Regularly forms 
acceptable condusions 
after sound analysis 
of all facts 



8. Willingness to suspend judgment 

/ / 



/ 



/ 



Competently organaes 
and interprets even 
complicated dau, no- 
tices obscure inferences 



/ L 



Jumps to condusions 



Considers alternate 
soluuons only very 
superficially 



Usually makes reason- 
able choice among 
obvious alternauves 



Cntically examines 
most possibiliues 



Reaches decisions only 
after a careful analysts 
of all available dau 
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Manchester's Education, The Next Decade 
Manchester School District 
Business/Industry Survey 



This survey is part of a study being conducted by the Manchester School District. Thank you for taking 
few minutes to complete the questionnaire. Please put a circle around the letter that expresses your 
opinion for each statement. 



1. The quality of education 
provkJed by the Manchester 
School District is excellent. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



B 



Dis- 
agree 



Strongly 
Disagree 



No 

Opinion 



2. Students in the Manchester 
School Distrk:t should be taught 

a. Basic Skills 

b. Values/Ethk:s 

c. Communication Skills 

d. Problem solving Skills 

3. The Manchester Schools are 
teaching sudents to be responsible 
citizens. 



A 
A 
A 
A 



B 
B 
B 
B 



B 



C 
C 
C 
C 



D 
D 
D 
D 



E 
E 
E 
E 



4. Manchester Schools 
effectively combat 

a. Alcohol abuse 

b. Daig abuse 

5. Manchester Schools should 
provide instruction before the 
9th grade for 

a. AIDS Education 

b. Teenage pregnancy 

6. The Manchester Schools 
should provide 

a. Before school care 

b. After school care 

c. An extended school year 



A 
A 



A 
A 



A 
A 
A 



7. Business/Industry would financially 
assist in the implementation of before/after 
school programs (latchkey). A 



8. Educational Leadership in the 
Manchester School District is 
excellent 

a. Principals 

b. Central Admin. Office 

c. School Board 



9. The Manchester Public Schools 
encourage parent participation 

a. In grades K-6 

b. In grades 7-12 



A 
A 
A 



A 
A 



B 
B 



B 
B 



B 
B 
B 



B 



B 
B 
B 



B 
B 



C 
C 



c 
c 



c 
c 
c 



c 
c 
c 



c 
c 



D 
D 



D 
D 



D 
D 
D 



D 
D 
D 



D 
D 



E 
E 



E 
E 



E 
E 
E 



E 
E 
E 



E 
E 



10. The Manchester Board of School Committee 
should maintain complete fiscal autonomy over 
the General Education Budget, including 
the bottom lir^e (total) for the 
Manchester School District. A 



B 



11. Manchester Schools and Local Business/Industry 
should encourage student interaction in the community 
by promoting: 

a. Volunteerism A B 

b. Summer Community A B 
Internships 

c. Quest speakers A B 



12. Manchester Taxpayers would 
pay more taxes to improve the quality of 
education in Manchester. A 



B 



0 
C 



D 
D 



E 
E 



13. A breakfast program should be 
available for students in grades 
K-6. 

14. Teachers/Administrators 
employ effective techniques to 
deter at-risk students from leaving 
school before high school 
graduation. 



B 



B 



15. The Manchester School Oistrict 
clearly communicates school goals, 
priorities, and expectations to parents 
and the community. A 

16. Students in the Manchester School 
District graduate with the ability 

to read, write, and compute. A 

17. Students are adequately prepared 

to function in a global society. A 

18. NH State Government adequately 
supports the costs of local education. A 

19. Manchester Schools are keeping 

pace with technology. A 



B 

B 
B 
B 
B 



0 
0 
0 
0 



D 
D 
D 
D 



20. What one issue do you feel would improve the quality of education in the Manchester School District. 



21 . What do you think is the biggest problem with which the Manchester School District must deal? 
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SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 



PARENT SURVEY 



Sample Items from Elementary and Secondary Versions 



Your child's school is participating in the New Hampshire School Improvement 
Program, which will help make the school mure effective. Parent input is an 
important part of this process. 

The purpose of this survey is to find o^t what you think about your child's 
school. Please use the following scale to express your opinion about the 
extent to which the various iv ms are true about cl:^ school 



Your resnonses will i-emain confidcTitial . Only total parent responses will be 
summarized. 

Please try to complete the survey in the next two weeks and mail it in the 
attached postage-paid envelope. 



This instrument is part of the Assessment System of the New Hampshire School 
Improvement Model developed by the Center for Resource Management, Inc., 
Hampton, NH, for the New Hampshire Alliance for Effective Schools. All 
rights reserved. 



S - Almost Alwaj's 
4 - Frequently 
3 - Sometimes 



2 - Seldom 

1 - Almost Never 

DK. -Don^t Know/No Opinion 



District 



School 



Please use the following ratings to express 

S - Almost Always 
4 - Frequently 
3 - Sometimes 



your opinion about your child's school. 

2 - Seldom 

1 - Almost Never 

DK -Don't Know/No Opinion 



J26.1 My child is satisfied with his/her program. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J29.1 My child is satisfied with how he/she is treaied by 

school staff. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J29J2 My child feels accepted by classmates. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J35. I am satisfied with the school program. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J36. I am satisfied with my child's progress and 

achievement in this school. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J40.1 I am satisfied with school policies. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J42. I am comfortable about expressing my concerns and 

ideas to school personnel. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

I believe that as a result of the schcfel program: 

J13. students develop effective skills in areas si i as: 

J 13. J solving problems; 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J 13.2 making sound decisions; 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J 13.3 communicating ideas, needs, and feelings 

effectively through speaking and writing; 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J13.4 thinking and reading critically; 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J13.5 expressing themselves creatively; 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J13.7 understanding the consequences of their actions; 

5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J13.8 developing healthy and satisfying 

interpersonal relationships; 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

J 14. working and studying productively, including 

managing time and completing tasks. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

Bl. There are sufficient funds available to carry out the 

school program. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

B7. There are enough classroom teachers. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

El. School itaff emphasize the importance and value of 

learning. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

E3. School staff are enthusiastic about teaching. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 



r 



E7.1 Teachers set expectations for students that are both 

challenging and realistic. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

El 2. Teachers are in control of their classrooms. S 4 3 2 1 DK 

Dl. Gass sizes are small enough for students to get the 

help they need. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

HI. The school provides opportunities for parents to 

participate in school activities. S 4 3 2 1 DK 

H3. School staff actively seek parent participation. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

H8. The school responds promptly to parent requests. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

HI 2.2 SchoOi ^r^f seek parent views about problems and 

what might be causing them. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

HI 5. School staff treat parents with respect. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

H21. I actively assist with my child's education. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

H22. I am. active in school activities. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

G2. The school emphasizes learning and quality instruction. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

G4. School and classroom environments are safe for people 

and property. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

G13. Discipline is fair and consistent. It is based on 

behavior rather than personality. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

The Superintendent: 

F49. contributes to a poritive view of the school 

among community members. 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

The Principal: 

F2. clearly communicates school goals, priorities, and 

expecutions to parents and the community; 5 4 3 2 1 DK 

F14. e«tdbiishes and maintains a supportive and orderly 

environment; 5 4 3 2 1 DK 
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AsKSsmg Rula and SjBgnlatum 



Directions: This qucsuonnairc i$ designed to fiod out W 
regolations. Please aide the numba chat w p i i- <n >^ t how yoa feci 

School 



.Gtadc 



JKoom, 



1. This school has rules and legula- 
dons everyone oiusc follow. 

X This school has mles and regoia- 
dons ffiosc SQidencs should 
fallow. 

3. Scodents have very litde ID say 
about die mlcs and regulanons 
esohlished for dsis scfacoL 

4. Rnles and iregtalanoos are well 
nndexsi ood by ore snidcno. 

5. Parems gctiwsdly snppoic die 
nzlcs and x^nkoons of dus 
scfaooL 

6. Teaches are undeotanding in 
canying ouc die mles and legnb*' 
Qoos of dus schooL 

7. Scndens should be punished or 
disc^lined &r breaking die 
sdnol's mles and regulanons. 

f The rules and regulations are 

ajrplied to all smdencs £udy and 

oonsisieudy. 
9. There should be class discussions 

QQ die rationale &r rules and 

regulations. 



No Not 
Opimom Tkfimidj Zomttimes atAU 



2 



10. 



Please indicare bdow whidi rdes and regulatbnsyvyoie^ 



HGUKE2^ 
Student Questionxiaire .Coxicsoung School Rules 



(DeRoche, 198?) 



Sbdat Eaduation aflnstructiomd Materials 





(DeRoche, 198?) 



Eoaluating the E ffeOiua i e^ af?upil Permnd Services and Personnd 



— *»> 

DimnQOs: Gxde che aumber dm repicsems your fecting?, The scdc ranges fiom 3 (y^ 
definody) to 0 (no« not ac all). 

A. Aie Services Cofflpithensifr? 

L Do the prograins indndc oonnseitng aod gnidance sezvices« 

and psycboiogicai se n kes . hcaldi aod wd£ue sernces? 3 4 3 2 i o 

2. Are the objeccncs for each serrioe sated in wndng? 3 4 j 2 I o 

3. Is the budget adequate to suppoct each sexrke? 3 4 3 2 1 o 

4. Dotheserrices attempt to help rracheis wock nich TT^drntr of 

difienng ab i li ri es, talents, needs, and ptobicms? 3 4 3 2 l o 

3. Do the services mdode oppoRunuies £ot individual, SDaIl*gionp, 

and large-group counseling? 3 4 3 2 l o 

d. Do the services provide scndens and ociias with edncatioQal, 

vocational, and other appiopnaie mfbonanon? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

' 7. Do the services provide stndies (des cripii ve , expexsnencal, 

longmidinal, short-cctm) of school dimtrlc? -3 4 3 2 1 0 

Bu Aoe Services Accessible? 

^ L Aie services availahle to all smdens in the school? . "J^ii r 3 4 3 2 1 0 

- L Are sovioes ofla e d by appoimmenc only? • ^ . . 3 4 3 2 1 0 

3. Are services availahfe wnfaonc anappoimmcn^ _ . d^^'r/r 3 4 3 2 1 0 

ifiih a fflinhnnm of *'ied-(^'7 3 4 3 2 1 0 

3. Pfl ptiytiral ferflmi- pwnnnm ^ wii— fl^^^Wy ^ ^ 

TO? 3 4 3 2 10 

6* Are services availabie to par et us and ""^4*^ ac times OM f mieni 

otfacm? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

7* Can smdencs visir senice ocnces/areas nnannonnced and use in* 

fbrmaoon or seek consnhanon? 3 '1 3 2 I 0 

8* Are snidextts iixfiaoned about tiiezr assessment/ cvainative dan and 

encouraged to ask questions and discuss results? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

CL Arc Services Coordinated? 

liest 3 4 3 2 1 0 

orgsinizraon and of the services such tiiac 

they conrribute to program e£fixtiveness and ^Sden^? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

3* Are classroom trai hm provided opportnnrties to brfTTinf aciiiely 

involved In services provided stndems? 5 4 3 2 1 0 

4. Are vfiiiieu policies concctmng procedures, le^xnsibiliiies, 

refesxsis* etc«« available for each service? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

3. Are student records comprehenstve, reliable, and ooordinated 

among the services? 5 4 3 2 1 0 

6. Are duplicative ar I re pc iiii re dan, record collection, and storage 
minimized? 5 4 3 2 10 

7. Do all services insure oon£uieouality of student records 

lepom? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

nGURE7-l 
Evaluation of 



3 4 3 2 10 



A Discrepanqf EoBbiatim Plan <^ 

D. Axe Soticcs Cooninioas? 

L Is the bodgec adeqime to sappoct ask serrice each jor? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

2. Aie there snffidan sSpplies and eqmpmm fer mnnft^ riTO 

ddhof of ocfa serrice? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

3. Do service pegpimrt meet mth teamea a^mmtW,^^ 

regnJaxi7a>infbimdsemofstodems^iihq)ecxai prob- 
Icas« etc? 

4. Arc recQids and xepons "^''^rrginrd in a ivaf f*w is easilf 
mxerabJeandacnaUe? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

3. Are^ndeKiccoidsaoditp^ 

asucance to smdents? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

E» Arc Services Evalumcd? 

L Axs rnntfninm ^"'hwI to erainace ^ ^ i ^^ 5 4 ^ ? i a 

2. Are services efdnaiedaannailf? 3 4 3 2 1 0 
3* Ace service pmnffyiri evainated ammllf ? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

4. beach service leqnued to -file an aonnalrepoic? J4 3 2 1 0 

3. Aseevafaiatrvedaaasedbf ead^ service an m plan inqmi^ 

* inmo? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

6. Axe evalnation plans developed fiom die objccm 

3 4 3 2 10 



1 0 



F. Are Services Peoonnd QoaliSed? 

L Js Ifadmhtp provided by peoonnd m eadrsavfee? 3 4 3 2 

2» Axepmnntri in each service cernfibd to cany oar their tasfa? 3 4 3 2 1 0 

3. Do pcrsonnd engage tn aaxvines to opdate their skills? ^ 3 4 3 2 1 C 

4. Is djere evidence of staff activicfmamxnningrfieir a ^* ::. 3 4 3 2 1 0 
3. Do pcxsonnei demonscare sIdU and lalenc in caoying one their . V- -^ 



tasb? 



5 4 3 2 10 



(DeRoche, 198?) 
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INDICATORS OF QUALITY SCHOOLS 



INSTRUI€NT TO ASSESS THE EDUCATIONAL QUALITY OF YOUR SCHOOL 



COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCAHON 
School Imppovement and Leadership Services Unit 

May^ 1982 




Calvin M. Frazier, Conwissioner of Education 
201 E. Colfax Avenue 
Denver. Colorado 80203 



INDICATORS OF QUALITY SCHOOLS 



4. HIGH EXPECTATIONS 



An extremely important fac,;or contributing to student achievement is that involving 
the expectations of teachers for quality student performance. Teachers who hold high 
but realistic expectations for students' find that students perform better, stay in 
srhool longer and attend more regularly. A student's confidence in his/her ability to 
learn may serve as a taproot for a number of positive, growth-produdng behaviors 
which exert a powerful Influence throughout life. 



Tilt txunt tt «ii1cli tJiU 0rtct1c^ 
eMUloii \% ffrHMit til /our scMol. 



0 • Is iitt ^rttffic 

1 • It U jitft b«9lmt«ii9. It optrattt 

Mly oa a vcry lfaittd basis 

2 • tt Is ^rtftflit optrttlfM! b¥t 

only In ctrulii prvfrmn 9r 



^ • It U pmtfit aiW aieratln^ ««n 
m a s;ciMi««i«at basis 



IMPACT ^TCNTIAL 

Tilt txttnt to will di hiMfi aiif ^or rattnal 
nrsoiifxts Invtsttd in tht inplntfiuciofi 
of this practict/cofidltlofi is positivtiy 
Imctlnt or couU MSitively inoact Qit 
tf f act) vtfitss of jrour scnooU 

0 • No ifloact pottntlal for senoo) 
tfftctiv 



1 • Ytrr iMtad im^ct potantlal 

2 • StM iMCt potantlal 

3 • Vary potltlvt lapact potantia) for 
il tfftcclvcntss 



WHAT IS 



IMPACT 
POTENTIAL 



1. THIS SCHOOL HAS HIGH EXPECTATIONS OF ACHIEVEMENT FOR ALL 
STUDENTS. 

a. High learning standards are conwunlcated to all students 
~" and parents by administrators and teachers as an Important 

goal in this school. 

b. Teachers believe the instructional effectiveness of the 
"~ school determines student achievement levels far more than 

family background or ethnicity. 

c. Teachers expect high proportions of their students to do 
~~ well on tests used in the district and on SAT or ACT Tests. 

d. Teachers' expectations of students Include clear goals for 
student achievement. . . ^ 

e. Teachers' expectations include students being instructed 

~" in an atmosphere of confidence that they can and will succeeds 

f. When a student fails at a task, information regarding the 
cause of failure is used to help the student succeed. 

q. Other evidence: 
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HIGH EXPECTATIONS (Cont.) 

IMPACT 

WHAT IS POTENTIAL 

2. TEACHERS GIVE ".EWAROS, PRAISE AND RECOGNITION TO STUDENTS FOR 2. 

' THEIR PERFORMANCE. 

a. There Is amole use of rewards , praise and appreciation of — 

b. TK? teaching' staff talces opportunities to praise all, — 
pupils for success during instruction. 

c. There are current displays of student «orlc on bulletin boards. 

in halls and in learning areas. 

d. Student projects are featured in school newspapers and/or 

e. Teache"*treat students in ways which anphasize success 

and poSntial rather than those which focus on failures 

and shortcomings. 

f. Low achieving students receive as much praise as high 

g. The^ staff' shares ideas for recognizing student performance. 

~~ h Other evidence:^ . — 



Average score tor mgr. txpeciations^ 



Colorado Department of Education 
May, 1982 
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I N 0 I C ATORS OF QUALITY SCHUUL:> 



6. 



SCHOOL CLIMATE FACTORS 



r 

Kool climate may be defined as those qualities of the school, and of the oeople m 
^school, which affect people's attitudes, behaviors, and achievements. The 
ftflwiSg tJm ha e been designed to measure the extent to v^ich selected climate 
factors (descriptors) and symptoms are perceived as being positive in the school.* 

'NOTE: The school climate category Is different from the other Indicators q";^;;y 
Shoals categories in that climate indicators are not practices . instead tne racxors 
•mSsid are measures of the school's climate. If climate becomes a prior ty for 
•iSiol imSI^venentT^ther assessments should be run to focus on which specific 
practices to improve. 



UMT IS 

TIN Mt«lt W -Hetl BTKtlM/ 

0 •> It not pmmt 

i.1y oi • »«7 <»«»'» 
2 . It 11 pmtnt Mid 80«r«t1i<<l but 

nu 



3 . It It prnwt i"6 ooerttim 
w a ic«oo»-»<»t bMtt 



WACr POTUTUL 

Tltt mint to «ii<c» himn and/or ratcnal 
rMOuren invMttd in the iBplw<<«ut4on 
of UiU pnctm/eendUlon it posttivtly 
imettnq or could positively tmet tne 
rffict1«tMfs of jreur scneoii' ' 

0 • no laoKt MtentUl for schoal 

effectlvenets 

1 • Very Halted imttt potaitiol 

2 • Seae livoct potential 

3 • Very petltlv* liMct pOteNtlal for 
. SGMol effectiveness 



WHAT IS 



, IMPACT 
POTENTIAL 



_1. RESPECT. 

a. Students are respected regardless of their achievement level. 

b. Teachers treat students as persons. , ^ ^ ,«n,h«r 

c. Parents are considered by this school as Important collabor- 

d. Teachers from one subject area or grade level respect those 
from other subject areas. 

e. Other evidence ^ 



1. 



2. TRUST. 



a. Students feel that teachers are "on their side". 

b. While we don't always agree, we can share our concerns 
with each other openly. 

c. Our principal is a good spokesperson before the., 
superintendent and the board for our interests and needs. 

d. -tudents can count on teachers to listen to their side of 
the story and to be fair. 

e. Teachers trust students to use good judgment. 

f . Other evidence 



Many oi tne items m tms in strument were developed By Ur. Robert i-ox ror ihe 
u7. School Climate Profile, published by Phi Delta Kappa's School Climate 
Improvement: A Challenge to the School Administrator. Bloomington. 
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SCHOOL aiMATE FACTORS (Cont.) 
WHAT IS 

3. HIGH MORALE. 



a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 

e. 

' f . 



This school makes students enthisiastic about learning. 

teachers feel pride in this eeSSr better 

Teachers in this school are "out in front . seeking betier 

rai:U°:.":fc;:?sranJTuiSis -id rise to the defense 
ofThis school's program if t were challenged. 
I like working in this school. 

Other evidence ■ 



IMPACT 
POTENTIAL 

3. 



_4. COHESIVENESS. 

a. Students v«uld rather attend this school than transfer to 
another. . . 

school run effectively; there is little administrator 

e. New students and faculty members are made to feel welcome 
and part of the group. 

f. Other evidence . " 



5. CARING. 

a. There is someone in this schooV that I can always count on. 

— h Th« nrincioal really cares about students. 

— I' pioofriS th s school care about me as a person. They 

— are concerned «bout more than just how well I perform my job 
at school as student, teacher, parent, etc.. 

S^hJSl is a nice place because I feel wanted and needed here. 

e. Most people at this school are kind. 

f . Other evidence_ 
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(XIMATE FACTORS (Cont.) 
IS 

6. CONDITIONS IN THIS SCHOOL SUPPORT A PLEASANT AND COMFORTABLE 
ENVIRONMENT FOR STUDENTS. 

a> Students in this school are vrilling to approach the staff 
for advice op help. 

b. Student perceive this school as a pleasant and rewarding 
place in which to work. 

c. Students feel that administrators and staff understand and 
respond to their personal needs. 

d. Students in this school would say that teachers are not 
hostile or authoritarian towards them. 

e. There are opportunities for students to take positions of 

responsibility in this school and to participate in the 

running of their school lives. 
f. There is a general expectation in this school that 

students will take care of their own property and the 

property of others, 
q. Other evidence 



IMPACT 
POTENTIAL 



7. SPECIFIC SYMPTOMS OR INDICATORS OF POSITIVE CLIMATE ARE 
GENERALLY HIGH. 

a. Tne daily attendance rate of students is high. 
~~ b. There are few failing grades. This indicates student m&stery 
of material . 

c. Disciplinary problems leading to suspensions are few. 

d. Various student groups and cliques talk with one another and 
work together. 

e. School events such as athletic contests, musical and dramatic 
events, and social events are well attended by the faculty 
and students. 

f. The school drop-out rate is low. 

Student involvement in the school's extra-curricular 
activities program is high, 
h. The buildings and grounds are in qood repair and show evi- 
dence of upkeep. 

i. Vandalism is minimal and students and staff feel safe and 

secure in the buildings, 
j. Other evidence:^ 



Average score for School Climate Factors 



Colorado Department of Education 

May, 1982 . 
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8. T I M E ON TASK 
^Botn the quality as -ell as the quantity o^^ti^ on »s. are^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^. 
important in Improving JJii^ea^^^^^^ will resuK in higher 

thos. areas of learning which PJ^^JJ^f^J^rstudent differences may suggest as v«ll 
student achievement, the fact "l^nsive to widely varying needs of 

that scheduled time on task of its rilatiJnship to the 

students. Appropriateness o^^fJ^f^JiJth s/her particular learning style and the 

n:?sj;^oinJcire(;r-Te"4icr^^^^ ~- ^« ^-^^-^ ^"-^^-^ 

that optimal learning will result. 



VNAT IS 

SLuSSu pm-it iijrour »a«ol. 

only In ctrwt" pwqr^ w 
3 • tt H pmtnt qptrttlnf wtU 



tir«T «TOin«. 
TIM titfnt to wNleh m*«« •'rt/*^ wttH*! 

r«Jts>wtictycondttio« |» pw^;^^*]; 

imctlfiY or couU pwUiv€ y i«wct wt 
tffestl^wnw* tew I. 

0 • Mo Iwci potwt^*! for tcftool 

fffVCttVCMSS 



1 • 



Vtf7 llaftetf 1i9*ct potintlol 



2 • Sw Ipvoct poCi^UI 

3 . Very poittt^ iisict POtwtUI for 

sdMOl offectWfooii 



nnrrwrnoilS OF TERMS 

EISAGED TM « TIK-0«-TAa: 1, tt» -~«t .f '"SSf 
ISSSSyTIwoWl in. «• .tumlln,. t. l-mln, t«Jcs. 

HI« «TE OF SUCCESS 1«.1«t« that ^ «W«1«» f-lr l«n,1n, *l«t,«s 
betMeen 60-90 percent of the. tlae. 



WHAT IS 



1. 



THF AMOUNTS OF TIME ALL STUDENTS SPEND ENGAGED OR^ON TASK IS 
J^GhTmIniSSm OF 70X OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PERIOD). 

middle and high achiever^. behavior during the in- 

maximum time spent on taslcs at a levei 

' n:2""s"«cj".rirV'.;r.;"e2 rn;.,^, tas.s -.u. .nn, 

success to them, 
q. Other evidence: 



IMPACT 
POTENTIAL 

1. ^ 





TIME ON TASK (Cont.) 



WHAT IS 



IMPACT 
POTENTIAL 



2. 



^»^ucBc iNn ^PPQRT STAFF ENFORCE A POLICY 
.. Disruptive noH> levels lS%S?l«?"nl";;i other 

>• •^Csrrttiirp^r.fr.r,?'. sr. i ici..t. 

: rc"o&p/°« rdlS X so t«t .oecessar, 

instructional program, 
f. Other evidence:. 



T^verage score ror hme u.. Tas> 




Colorado Department of Education 
May, 1932 



APPENDIX B, 
SAMPLES OF WAYS TO DISPLAY DATA 



Note: Data displays should be corpact and £3lf-evident. 



WORKING CONDITIONS OF TEACHERS 

How have the following working conditions of teachers 
changed at your school during the past five years? 



Scheduling Flexibility 



Have Own Classroom 



Lounge Space for Teachers 

Freedom from 
Non-Teaching Duties 

Typical Class Size 

Time to Meet 
with other Teachers 

Daily Preparation Time 



Daily Teaching Load 



Study Space for Teachers 




Better [ZD No Change 



(In percentages) 
i I Worse 
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Sample Display of the Percentage of Staff Selectlnci 
Each Response Choice Tor Each Question In the 
Connecticut School Effectiveness Interview 



Urn 



SI, riFrffiiUfii t«* 
fmira U 
•clilm MelfTf 
•f to«lc III I It 



rtrcfrii9fi tf 

fvr Mile lllH^ 
Kliicfc«etil 



IS. 



Nrcffllon tf 
rfUllonskIp 



ftrcffillpi 
teacher I' 
fifieclalltiit 

•f tiMMll 



ieUllmhlp 
|tf iMTffi rrtfii* 
llofi rale $n4 
loM IncM 



••lot 



lot 

Na HV'llcvlar 
reiiNmilblHly 



91 



^lerwlnanl. 
School hat lllllt 
l»1^cl 



im tapcclallfiit 
In fentral 

19X 



Onljr 1m im 
%Xw^*mi% art 
rt?laliie4 



151 



11*501 



lot 

teachrrt art 
rp^lNmtllilt ftr 
fiomal ctrvt 
tfltlrlbtlltn 

14t 



si-n« 



lot 

Ifachen art 
reirotilhle ftr 
III til aiaUerr 
acrtr4liM| It 
ImllvlAtal ei- 
lancy Imll 



SSt 

leacheri art 
rMiitttlhle ftr 
illlh aMtltry 
for amil 
llttfmli al 
fraile levtl 

33X 



15t 

teach^ri art 
rrtfiofitlble ftr 
tllllf aiatl^ry 
ftr all titbit 
a I frada letel 

in 



Hont has ilfnif* 
Icatl lv|iacl. 
School cat Mit 
%tm illfferttict 
for a lev 



ItoMt hat tOi« 
Inf ItenfOt 
SchttI cat aialt 
tflfftrenct ftr 
a9tl tltamlt 

23t 



Natl ilt<lHilf 
can waller 
Plot I til I It 
hrcattt tf 
lotlrtcHot 



ail tlt^lf ctn 
■atlfr hatic 
tlllli at a 
4lrtcl rtttll tf 
the Imlrvcllofiai 



tapeclallont art 
*roallillc* batt4 

0|lOfl tlt^Cfll 

chartcltrlfllct 
19X 



Ila4eralt ftr al* 
aoil all Itachtrt 



28t 



Nlfh ftr «otl 
loachtrt 



2B% 



Nlfh taiicclolltiii 
ftr al«oil all 

Ifachen 



Hatty aort Iom 
IncoHR ily'Mtt 
are rrlalne^ 
than tlher 
iloilefili 

3Bt 



Hare Itn loctaa 

chlllrffi are re* 
laliirJ htl Ihert 
has been Itfirtvt* 
a«ttl 

7t 



Atrrtalnittly 

liroporllotial 
iMia4icrt art 
relaliie4 

30t 



rrofwrlltiit art 
etolvaletl • 
lltdrttli ntl 
a«tlerlto hatic 
tllllt art 
relalte4 ^ 



High Expectations 

Jlcti IMIa 

CtfMcllctt Schttl tfftclSvcfiftt Itlert IfH 



Ctmiecllctl Slalt ^eiNirlaml tf tAicalltn 
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Reading proficiency levels of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students: 1983-84 



Ags9 



20 



56 



40 



90 



60 



80 



1971 



1964 



100 





Percent 



Levels of reeding proficiency 

I I Rudignentary Intermediate | 

I I Basic 



Advanced 



Adept 



Source: NaDonal Assessment of Educational Progress. The Reading Report C3fd, 1985. 
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Figure 4:" 
Changes Acrossfi^ 

JTiihelhiheJi"^ 
;Percei^gej)f^ 





Reading: 1971 to 1984 

LEVa 

350 -| Can synthesize and leam 
from spectaitzed readir.g 
materiais. 

Age 17 
Age 13 
Ages 



300 



250- 



200* 



15D- 



Can find, understand, sum- 
manze, and explain reUOvety 
complicated information. 

.^ge17 
Age 13 
Ages 



Can search for specific * 
information, interretate ideas, 
and malce genetaloations.^ 
Age 17 ' ' • . " 
Age 13 
AgeS 



Can comprehend specific 

orsequentiaiyfelated 

information. 

Age 17 
Age 13 
Ages 



Can carry out simple, 
discTPte reading tasks. 
Age 17 
Age 13 
Ages 



0(0.4) 
0 (0.0) 
0(0.0) 



I r 



0(0.1) 



^2(1.4) 
»2(0.6) 



►3(1.5) 
^ 3 (0.8) 



►4(1.1) 



»2(0^) 
>2(0.6) 



0 (0.0) 
0(0-1) 



3 (0.6) 



6 5 4 3 2 
LOSS 



►6(1.4) 



1 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 



7 8 
GAIN 



'Standard errors are presented in parentheses 

It can be said with 95 percent confidence that the percent drtte^ence is within ^ 2 standard errors 
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CROSSROADS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
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The Effective 
School 
Battery" 



School: Enterprise High School - 4321 



Date: 05/15/85 



Number of teache f surveys scored: 106 
Teacher response rate: 95% 
Number of student surveys scored: 262 
Student response rate: 87% 



Copyright ©1984 by Gary D. Coctfredson. Ph D All rights reserved. Not tn be 
reproduced in whole or in part by anv process without witten permisston of 
Psychological ASKSsroent ResourCw.. Inc. 





STANDARD 

INTERPRETIVE 

REPORT 




IHiblisbedbf 

PsydiologiGa AsKMBcnt Resoufcei, loc. 
P.6. Box 998, OdcM a 33596 
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SCHOOL POPULATION 
TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 



School: Enterprise High School - J,32l 
Date: O5/I5/85 



Measure 



Percentile 



Moderately 




t 6 15 
Improvemeni Needed 



65 94 99 

Very Good 



Number of surveys scoredt I06 
Response rate: 95 | 



PSYCHOLOQICAL ASSESSMENT BESOUHCES. INC 
P.O. BOX 08. ODESSA. iFLORlOA 33666 

,^ The EHacllve School Ballery P 

r nir- Copyrlflhl 1964 by Gary O. Gollli -Hlson 

-hRJC , _ 




COMMUNICATING 
ACCOMPUSHMENTS 
OF MAINE SCHOOLS 



SCHOOL YEAR 
1987- 1988 



REPORT FOR 
SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
UNIT: 
AUBURN 



SERVING 

AUBURN 



Office of Superintendent of Schools 
23 High Street 
P.O. Box 800 
Auburn, Maine 04210 
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OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 



AUGUSTA, MAINE 0*^333 



Dear Citizen: 

Z am pleased to announce that my goal to compile a 
report card for Maine schools has hesn met. 

ks the state and your local community work together to 
improve the quality of education available to our children, 
it is essential that parents, teachers, and community 
leaders know hov well local schools are serving their 
students. 

This report card will allow you to compare your schools 
vith those in other parts of the state and nation. It 
provides important information that should assist your 
community in setting educational policies. In subsequent 
years # the report card vill also allow you and your school 
district to chart the progress being made in local 
classrooms. 

Our children are our most valuable resource. In order 
to ensure a bright future for them and our state, we must 
continue to improve our school.?. This report card provides 
citizens throughout Maine with an important indicator of 
how well we are meeting our educational responsibilities 
and of what work remains to be done. 

I urge you to discuss the information contained in this 
report with your teachers, administrators, and school board 
members and to use it for developing future plans for 
needed improvements in your school community. 




Sincerely 



JRM:EMB:hep 
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A REPORT CARD FOR MAINE SCHOOLS 

The Report Card for Maine Schools is designed to be a 
helpful tool as you work with your school personnel to 
prepare Maine's children for the 21st century. 

The indicators common to all schools in the State have 
been supplied by the Department of Educational and 
Cultural Services, while your local school department 
has developed the individualized portion of the report. 
I hope you find the information useful in formularting 
plans for the future education of the children in your 
community. 

1 wish to take this opportunity to thank the Task Force on 
the Report Card for Maine Schools, which represented 
school teachers, administrators, the Maine School 
Boards Association, the State Board of Education, and 
the public, for its efforts in designing this important new 
communication to the citizens of each school adminis- 
trative unit. 

Eve M. Bither 
Commissioner 



The purpose of the Report Card for Mahe Schools is to 
provide the citizens of Maine with information regard- 
ing the performance of our schools and to communi- 
cate with the public about accomplishments, goals, 
and plans for continuing school iinprovoment. This first 
annual Report Card describes your school adminis- 
trative unit in terms of the following categories of 
information: Student Characteristics, Staff Resources, 
Academic Performance Indicators, and School 
Rnance. 

Information on students, staff, and finances has been 
compiled for every Maine school administrative unit. 
This information makes it possible to assess your unit, 
and to see the changes taking place over time. 

Information unique to your school administrative unit 
may also be included in the report, highlighting any 
facet of your school program which makes a special 
contribution to the effectivemess of your unit. 



^SlUOENTS 




FIGURE 1 
STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT 
GRADES K-8 



FIGURE 2 
STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT 
GRADES 9-12 

The for owing figures 
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The following figures provide information about the stu- 
dent population served by your school adminis-trative 
unit. 

Rgures 1 and 2 show the total nurriber of students 
enrolled for each grade from kindergarten through 
twelve as of April 1 . 1987. Special Education enrollmenf 
totals are given for both elementary and secondary 
leveh. All students, both resident and nonresident, who 
attend schools within the school administrative uni1 are 
included in these counts. 
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FIGURE 3 
STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT 
OVER A THREE 
YEAR PERIOD 



ELEMENTARY 



SECONDARY 



FIGURE 4 
STATE AND 
LOCAL 
ENROLLMENT 
GROWTH RATES 
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Figure 3 shows elementary and s£ jondary studeni 
enrollment totals for the school unit for a three-year 
penod from April 1, 1985 through April 1, 1987, The 
unit's enrollment growth rates are compared with 
statewide growth rates in Figure 4. 




1985 



1/86 



1987 



1985- 
1986 



1986- 
1987 




6o 



— " 

sfUDENTS 




FIGURE 5 
SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS 



FIGURE 6 

NUMBEROF 

GRADUATES 



Figure 5 shows the number of school dropouts in the 
unit for grades nine through twelve: students who !efl 
school during 1986-87 and were no! documented as 
having transferred to any other school administrative 
unit. 



GRADE 


DROPOUTS 


%OFTOTAI ENROLLMENT 


GRADE 9 


T5 


3.9% 


GRADE 10 


14 


3.2% 


GRADE 11 


43 


11.1% 


GRADE 12 


20 


5.3% 



There were 351 graduates in 1986-S7 in the school 
administrative unth including summer graduates. 



Figure 7 shows the average percentage of elementary 
and secondary students in the school administrative 
unit in daily attendace over the past three years. Aver- 
age daily attendance rates are also computed for the 
stc+e as a whole. 
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STAFF 
RfSQURCES 




FIGURE 8 
STAFF 

RESOURCES 
3Y LEVEL 



Fr-URE9 
HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL 
AHAINMENT FOR 
TEACHERS 
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The Staff Resources category describes the administra- 
tive and instructional staff resources available in your 
school administrative unit. In addition to the total num- 
ber of staff available in each category and level, such 
characteristics as the highest level of preparation and 
the rate of classroom teacher turnover are presented. 

Rgure 8 shows the number of teaching, administrative, 
and specialist personnel in the unit: those ossigned to 
work exclusively at the elementary school level (K-8), 
those assigned to work exclusivr ly at the secondary 
level (9-12), those who have responsibilities for both 
levels, and the overall unit total. 



PERSONNEL 


K-a 


9-12 


BOTH 


TOTAL 


Administrators 


7 


6 


7 


20 


Teacliers 


162 


106 


39 


307 


Counselors 
Social Workers 


1 


6 


7 


14 


Ubrary 
Services 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Healtli 
Services 


0 


0 


n 


n 



Rgure 9 describes the highest level of educational 
preparation attained by the instructional staTf of the 
unit. The percent of staff to have attained this level is 
provided in parentheses. 



DEGREE 


K-8 


9-12 


BOTH 


TOTAL 


< Bachelors 


0 ( 0%) 


0 ( 0%) 


0( 07o) 


0 ( 0%) 


Bcclielors 


113(56%) 


65 (32%) 


24(12%) 


202 (66%) 


Masters 


49 (48%) 


39 (37%) 


15( 15%) 


103 (34%) 


Advanced 
Studies 


0 ( 0*/ ) 


1 (100%) 


0( 07o) 


1 ( 0%) 


Doctorote 


0 ( 07o) 


1 (100%) 


0 ( 0%) 


1 ( 0%) 



RESOURCES^ 




FIGURE 10 
HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL 
AHAINMENT FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS 



FIGURE 1 1 
STAFF TURNOVER 
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Figure 10 describes the highest level of educational 
preparation attained by the administrative staff of the 
unit. The percent of staff to have attained this level is 
provided in parentheses. 



DEGREE 


K-8 


9-12 


BOTH 


TOTAL 


< Bachelors 


0(0%) 


0( 0%) 


0( 0%) 


0 ( 0%) 


Bachelors 


1 (25%) 


3(75%) 


0 (0%) 


4 (20%) 


Masters 


2iZ>%) 


2(22%) 


5 (55%) 


9 (15%) 


Advanced 
Studies 


3(50%) 


1 (17%) 


2 ( 33%) 


6(10%) 


Doctorate 


1 (100%) 


0(0%) 


0( 0%) 


1 (1%) 



Rgure 1 1 provides data on staff turnover over a two- 
year period: sraff members who left the school adminis- 
tratlvs unit during or at the end of each year, and who 
left permanently, for all reasons including retirement. 
Not included are those on temporary leaves of ab- 
sence or sabbaticals. Both the number who left and the 
percentage of total staff are presented. 



PERSONNEL 


1985-86 


1986-87 


ADMINISTRATORS 


2( 11%) 


3 (2%) 


TEACHERS 


40 (13%) 


41 (13%) 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF 


2 (7%) 


1 ( 1%) 



PERFORMANCE 
.iNDlCATORS 




FIGURE 12 
GRADE 4 
MEA SCORES: 
THREE YEAR 
AVERAGE 



This section of the report describes the performance of 
students on the Maine Educational Assessment (MEA). 
The MEA is given to all students in grades 4,8, and 1 1 , 
and covers reading, writing, mother .lotics, science, 
social studies, and humanities. 

Rgures 12, 13, and 14 show the 3-year cummulctive 
average for all fourth, eighth, and eleventh grade 
students in the school unit. Each year a new 3-year 
average will be computed. This will enable you to 
monitor trends in student performance. 

Scores are based on a scale of 100 to 400. A score of 
250 was originally established as the state mean for all 
subject areas. Since the first year of the MEA, state 
mean scores have varied slightly from the original 
mean of 250. 

A more detailed report of performance on the MEA is 
available through your school administrative unit office. 
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Reading Writing Math Science Social Humanities 

Studies 

Unit mean score 



St ate 'mean score 
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PERFORMANCE 




FIGURE 13 
GRADE 8 
MEA SCORES: 
THREE YEAR 
AVERAGE 



FIGURE 14 
GRADE 1 1 
MEA SCORES: 
TWO YEAR 
AVERAGE 




Reading Writing Math Science Social Humanities 

Studies 

Unit Mean Score 



State Mean Score 




I?eading Writing Math 



Unit Mean Score 



Stale Mean Score 



Science Social Hunranities 
Studies 
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RNANCrAL 
INDICATORS 



FIGURE 15 
PER PUPIL 
EXPENDITURES 



FIGURE 16 
MILLS RAISED 
FOR EDUCATION 
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Figure 1 5 displays p^er pupil expenditures for the school 
administrative unit lorthe 19P5-86 and 1986-87 school 
years. These per pupil expencjitures are based on all 
costs except transportation, building construction or 
major building renovation/expansion. Only resident 
pupils are included. For students who are tuitioned to 
another school, the tuition costs are included in the 
calculation. Comparable statewide costs are also 
included for three categories of school administrative 
units. 



1985-1986 



1986-1987 



UNIT 


STATE 




$2,437 





UNIT 


STATE 




$2,717 



Figure 16 shows the mills raised to support public 
schools. The mill rote Is the number of tax dollars that 
must be raised for each S 1 fXfi of taxed property. It 
should be noted that this is based on the state valu- 
ation of property. The mills raised, based on the local 
valuation, may be different. 



198d^l987 



1987-1988 



UNIT 


STATE 




11.24 



UNIT ' STATE 




11.45 



74 



FIGURE 17 
PER PUPIL 
VALUATION 



FIGURE 18 
SOURCES OF 
REVENUE 
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Figure 17 shows the per pupil valuation of the school 
administrative unit. This valuation indicates the wealth 
of the school administrative unit, and also indicates 
how much money the local school administrative unit 
must raise as its shore of the total expenses of the 
school s"/stem. 



1986-1987 



1987-1988 



UNIT 


STATE 




$139,881 



UNIT 


STATE 




$153,297 



Rpure 18 displays the sources of revenue for unit and 
statewide education in the 1986-87 school year. 



Type of 
Revenue 



Local 
State 

Federal 
Other 



Percentage of Total Revenue 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 




^ 3.95% 
0.00% 



Local 
State 

Federal 
Other 



47.31% 



42.12% 



$6,333,527 
$6,477,138 I 
$527,292 I 

$0 I 



4.09% 
6.48% 



$362,634,513 
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$31,350,469 « 
$49,700,628 
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Figure 19 details where tl^e school unit revenues were 
spent In the 1986-87 school year. Figure 20 on the fol- 
lowing page provides the same information about 
state revenues. Both dollar amounts and percentages 
of total revenue are shown for each category. 
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CATEGORY 


AMOUNT 


PERCENT 




123 


Regular Education 


$5,711,845 


49.46% i 


flTTT! 


Special Education 


$M86,599 


12.87% ' 




Vocational Education 


$31,866 


0.28% 

j 




Other Instructional 


$79,992 


0.69% 1 




Student and Staff Support 
(guidance, health, libraries, etc.) 


$487423 


4.22% ! 

1 




System Administration 
(superintendent's office, etc.) 


$413X)74 


3.58% 

i 

1 


School Administration 


$895,91 1 


7.76% 




CD 


TrotiCportotion (buses) 


$466,757 


4 04% 




EH 


Building/Facility Maintenance 


$1,522,693 


13.19% 






Debt Service 


$451,338 


3.91% 






All Other (school lunch) 


SO 


0.00% 
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FIGURE 20 
STATE 

EXPENDITURES 
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Figure 20 details where state educational revenues 
were spent in the 1986-87 school year. Figure 19, on the 
preceding page, provides the same information about 
unit revenues. Both dollar amounts and percentages of 
total revenue are shown for each category. 
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CATEGORY 


AMOUNT 


PERCENT 




Regular Education 


$308,548,973 


47.87% 


rm 


Special Education 


$57,597,392 


8.94% 


ESS 


Vocational Education 


$15,596^19 


2.42% 




Other Instructional 


$11,905,825 


1.85% 




Student and Staff Support 


$24,607 iMl 


3.82% 




(guidance, health, libraries, etc.) 




IZZ3 


System Administration 


$26,943,485 


4.18% 




(superintendent's office, etc.) 






E3 








School Administration 


$36,154,653 


5.61% 


CD 


Transpcrta+ion (buses) 


$43,455,833 


6.74% 


EH 


Building/Facility Maintenance 


''$81,265^5 


12.61% 




Debt Service 


$36,176,204 


5.61% 




All Other (school lunch) 


$2,356,897 


0.35% 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT IN IMPROVING OUR SCHOOLS 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the Report Card for M 'tie Schools is to provide the citi- 
zens of each community with informaaon regarding the performance 
of our schools and to communicate with the public about the accom- 
plishnTients, goals, and plans for continuing school improvement. Tnis 
first annual Report Card decribes our school system in the folio »ving cat- 
egories: 



Student Characteristics 
Staff Resources 

Academic Performance Indicators 
School Finance 



These categories, for which common information is available for all 
school administrative imits, have been prepared to enable you to see 
the chanzes that are taking place in our schools and in our state over a 
period of time. Siniilar Report Cards are being prepared for every 
school administrative imit in Maine. Information unique to Auburn is 
presented through a special section at the end of the report This pro- 
vides an opportimity to introduce information that may be contributing 
to the effectiveness of our school system. 



LOCAL INFORMATION 



This category of the Report Card is to provide each local school administrative unit an opportunity to 
present information that may be contributing to the effectiveness of the school system. The informa- 
tion selected may vary considerably for each school system. It is a very important section of the report 
because it ivill give the citizejis of the community additional information about specific accomplish- 
ments or problems to which they need to be aware. 

4599 STUDENTS 
1638 received Special Education services 

772 received instiiiction above grade level or in enrichment activities (16%) 
92 were enrolled in an alternate education program 
87 att^ded the Lewiston Regional Vocational Center 
552 boys and 408 girls participated in the interscholastic athletic program 
1497 participated in non-athletic student activities 
907 participated in intra-mural athletic programs 
2200 eat hot limch per day 

2251 were transported on 24 buses traveling 1^29 miles per day 
206 required suspensions as a disciplinary measure (.04%) 



STAFF 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 




■ ADMNSTRTS 

a CLASSROOM TEACH 
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El GUIDANCE 

□ TA 
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Aubum maintains a quality staff to 
provide as many opp>ortvmities as 
possible to our students. 

Staff members accept professional 
responsibilities to work on commit- 
tees or to participate in study groups 
that focus on curriculum improve- 
ment for the school system. Work- 
shops, seminars, grade level meet- 
ings, and courses are taking place 
throughout the year. 

290 staff members worked about 
1530 hours on committees and task 
forces for program improvement at 
the sys* -a level. 

308 staff members participated in 
201 hours of system level profes- 
sional growth activities. 



1988 



1987 
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FAQUTIES-DO WE NEED A NEW SCHOOL? 



The need for appropriate facilities is a major concern at this time. As the Department of Ed- 
ucation and Cultural Services conducted its comprehensive school review in March, they 
observed that Sherwood Heights, Washburn, and Walton schools all have student/ teacher 
ratios very close to the 25 to 1 building average restriction and the 30 to 1 individual class- 
room restriction. 

Programs such as special education, computers, interscholastic sports and alternative educa- 
tion are impacting this community to a greater extent than student enrollment. The open- 
ing this year of the non-graded primary school and some izmovative programming have 
helped but the pressure is being felt, especially at the elementary level. 

The Sdr ool Committee is completing a facilities study and developing long range plans that 
will indude a new elementary school and an expanded non-gradeci school. Four portable 
classrooms will be added to the elementary schools to ease some of the overcrowding during 
the planning and building process. 



COMMENDATION BY THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

During its comprehensive school review in March, the visiting team from DECS identified 6 
areas "in which the Aubum School Department has gone beyond the standards of basic 
school approval and which warrant special acknowledgement**. 

1. The obvious emphasis placed on students and student learning. 

2. Thp organizational changes which were made to support identified priorities in 
system-wide and building goals. 

3. The professional caliber of the teachers, team leaders and administrators in the 
school system. 

4. A highly-developed and well-designed professional development program. 

5. The systematic process of curriculum development, review and implementation. 

6. The excellent communications within the school system. 



Each of the 13 schools in Aubum reveived "Ftall Appmavail'^ by the DECS. 
This is an exceptional accomplishment! 
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SAT SCORES 



* The average SAT math and verbal scores of Auburn's seniors have been consistent with the 
average scores of other seniors throughtout Maine and the nation. At the same time. Au- 
burn has seen a remarkable inaease in the percentage of seniors who are taking this test. 




SAT Verbal Scores 



In 1985 37% of the senior class 
took the SAT. 

In 1986 45% of the senior 
class took the SAT. 

In 1987 50% of the senior 
class took the SAT. 
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STUDENT ASPIRATIONS 



Raising the aspirations of Maine youth is a prnrity of Gov. McKeman. The Maine Educational Assess- 
ment provides some insight to factors that may influence the goals and aspirations of our 11th grade 
students. In relation to the state responses, Auburn has a higher percentage of students who are working 
and a lower perctntage of students who are planning post secondary education. 

Question %Aub %ME 

Parent Education 

Not a High School Graduate 13 9 

High School Graduate 42 39 

Some College 17 17 

I Don't Know 10 11 

Use Computer Software to Complete Assignments? 
Never 70 63 

Sometimes 25 28 

Often 4 8 

School does not permit use 1 0 

How Many Hours Do You Work af Part-Time Job? 
I Do Not Have A Job 35 42 

Less Than 8 Hours 5 8 

8-16 Hours 25 21 

17-20 Hours 16 15 

21 Hours or More 19 13 

What Do You Plan To Do After High School? 

Get a Full-Time Job 14 12 

Enter a Tradt or Voc-tional School 19 15 

Go to College 49 56 

Join a Brandi of the Armed Forces 12 9 

Other 6 7 



Who Has Most Influence On Your Career Choice? 
Employer 4 4 

Teachers 10 9 

Guidance Counselors 7 4 

Parent:- 39 35 

Other 40 49 
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